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WASTEFUL FOREIGN-LAN- 


GUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


THIS is an opportune time to slough off 
some of the retarding traditions of the 
school curriculum. Wartime conditions are 
causing people everywhere to clamor for a 
readjustment of the school. They want 
education to be practical and have a real 
functional relation to everyday life. They 
ask to have subjects taught that will help 
Jolin and Mary to get jobs and to hold them 
because they are prepared for them. 

When pupils and parents ask for more 
practical subjects, the traditionalist edu- 
cator is sure to say: ‘‘But we can’t get time 
for them. The curriculum is already over- 
loaded.’’ Which last statement 
Unfortunately, true. With all the require- 


is true. 


ments in mathematies, foreign languages 
and archaic English there is no time for 
tvpewriting, stenography, bookkeeping, ele- 
household arts, 
mechanical draw- 


If your child wants these he must 


mentary law, insurance, 
first aid, wood working, 
ing, ete. 
give up graduating from the college-pre- 
paratory course and must not think of going 
to college. If he longs to enter college, he 
must take the foreign languages and mathe- 
matics. Those two fields alone mortgage 
at least a fourth, and frequently two thirds, 
of the whole four years in high school for 
pupils who seek admission to college. 

Why burden all the American high-school 
children with the usual courses in these two 
subjects? The plain answer is: ‘‘ Tradition 


dictates.’’ This is not a plea to eliminate 
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those subjects but rather to have them 
taught better and to those who can profit 
by them and who can render greater ser- 
vice to society for having mastered them. 
The only justification for expending public 
funds for teaching any subject is that so- 
ciety may be better served because of such 
teaching. 

Right now the teachers of Spanish are 
using the psychology of Defense to lure 
their 
that we need to build up friendly relations 
We cer- 
It is argued that the study of a 


students into classes. They argue 
with South American countries. 
tainly do. 
foreign language teaches pupils to under- 
stand the people whose language is studied 
If that 
were true, we certainly should urge the 
The 
latter language is the native language of 


and also to sympathize with them. 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. 


Brazil which has half the population of 
entire South America. 

If it were true that the 
foreign languages made people friendly to 


knowledge of 


the people of the country whose language 
is studied, how does it happen that there 
is such unfriendliness and lack of sym- 
pathy among the nations of Europe to 
day? <A large proportion of the French 
leaders and many of the common people 
speak the German language with fluency, 
and likewise all educated Germans and 
millions of the common people have a per- 


feet command of the French and English 








languages. For generations the educated 
classes in Kurope have had a high degree of 
training in at least two or three foreign 
languages. And _ see 
other in spite of the knowledge of the lan- 


We the 


Chinese whose language is absolutely un- 


how they hate each 


ruages ! are now at peace with 
known to almost everyone in America and 
we are in a bitter war with Germany whose 
language has been required of millions of 
us in the past half century! That argu- 
ment just does not make sense. 

It should be granted, of course, that an 
understanding of a people might be aided 
through a real mastery of their language. 
But mastery of a foreign language is not 
vained in the year or two as pursued in the 
high school. The average boy or girl who 
has taken a foreign language for a year or 
two can not read—really read—a foreign- 
language newspaper, understand the lan- 
vuage of the people if he happens to travel 
in their country, could not earry on a con- 
versation in a railway office, understand a 
lecture or order his breakfast correctly in a 
foreign language. 

About all the average boy or girl acquires 
in a foreign language in two years of study 
is the ability to read easy prose and poetry 
very haltingly with a dictionary consulted 
every few minutes. The reading in school 
has been from texts in which vocabularies 
of new words are all arranged, analyzed, 
meanings given, ete. Seldom has a pupil 
mastered the language so that he volunta- 
rily selects a book to read in the foreign 
language. 

As shown by Dvorak’s investigation in 
1930 not 50 per cent. of those who have 
taken the foreign languages required for 
the Ph.D. degree ever read anything in 
those languages." 

1 August Dvorak, ‘‘The Prevalence and Utility 
of the Modern Foreign Language Requirements for 
the Master’s and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees,’’ 
in Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Vol. 
XVII, Publications of the American and Canadian 
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Marcy S. Powell, instructor in Harvard, 
wrote that “‘there are but few students who, 
having studied a modern foreign language 
for any period of time up to, at least, four 
years, can a few years later meet even the 
minimum requirements in aural, oral and 
writing tests.” Powell believes that a 
minimum of four-years’ study of a foreign 
language is necessary to enable one to read 
with understanding and enjoyment. Just 
think how much additional time would be 
required to acquire facility in speaking also. 

Coleman of the University of Chicago 
showed by a statistical study that few high- 
school pupils study any foreign language 
long enough for any kind of mastery. He 
wrote that ‘‘only about 32 per cent. of those 
who begin continue even through a second 
year. Of the total modern-language enrol- 
ment, approximately 57 per cent. was in 
the first year, 32 per cent. in the second, 10 
per cent. in the third, 1.7 per cent. in the 
fourth.’’ He says, further: ‘‘One most un- 
fortunate aspect of this situation is that 
many students would at present, even under 
favorable conditions, need longer than two 
years to reach the point of mastery, even of 
reading ability.’ 

As in the study of reading in the mother 
tongue, the first years must be devoted to 
‘learning to read’’ in order that later the 
pupil may ‘‘read to learn.’’ At the out- 
set, ‘‘content’’ is relatively unimportant. 
An examination of elementary text-books 
in any of the foreign languages will show 
that the primary objective of the author 
has been to use certain words and certain 
grammatical forms in such a variety of 
ways that the learner may recognize them 
in various combinations. The ideas con- 
veyed are generally of trivial value. Pupils 





Committees on Modern Languages. Macmillan, 
1930. 
2Marey S. Powell, 
Journal, January, 1937. 
3 Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern 


Foreign Languages in the United States, pp. 26, 27. 


The Modern Language 
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studying these lessons would gain very little 
knowledge of the people or the countries. 
They certainly would gain little inter- 


national good will. Reading that ‘‘These 


broad trees are better than these little 
bushes with the green leaves’’ or that 


‘‘Many people live in old houses without 
trees or bushes’’ will not make much social 


impression. Neither will transcribing ‘‘ Do 
you wish him to read that book?’’ and 


‘“‘These boys must finish that page’’ teach 
altruism, honesty or sympathy. Possibly 
translating ‘‘Uncle Candido makes part of 
the trip on foot so the donkey will not get 
tired’’ may fend against cruelty to animals! 

This is not a broadside against having 
any foreign languages taught in the schools. 
There is great need of many more indi- 
viduals who have really mastered some of 
the foreign languages. We need thousands 
of persons who can read, write, speak and 
understand foreign languages as spoken by 
the natives of 
Such persons are in demand as newspaper 


the respective countries. 


correspondents, in foreign trade, in the con- 
sular and diplomatie service, as translators 
of books and magazines, ete. None should 
be encouraged to enter these fields without 
long years of study and_ considerable 
foreign residence. 

This does not imply, however, that every 
youngster in the school should be put 
through this mill. It might be well to per- 
mit, even require, all pupils to enroll for a 
‘‘trvout’’ course in some foreign language. 
One semester would be long enough to dis- 
cover those who have special language 
abilities, interests and vocational language 
needs. This would probably not include 
more than 10 per cent. of all in the sampling 
course. These should be informed of the 
opportunities and also of the long grind 
ahead if they wish to achieve success. They 
should be given an opportunity to continue 
the chosen foreign language through high 
school and college and graduate work. 


Society would then get some tangible re- 
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turns for the large investment in foreign- 
language teaching. 

The other 90 per cent. should be awarded 
a passing grade if they had tried, regard- 
less of their achievement, and given our 
blessing and advice to spend their time on 
other things in which they could succeed. 
They 


music, painting, dramatics, typing, secre- 


could all sueceed in something 


tarial work, nursing, business, science, en- 





gineering, farming, manual arts, home 
economies, literature—something. 


Of course, pupils should come to know 
They should 
know about all the countries of the wor!d. 
How should they acquire that knowledge? 
Through newspapers, books and magazines 


about South American people. 


in English, and talks which their teachers 
should be able to give. This can be sup- 
plemented by steamship folders, pictorial 
material easily secured from chambers of 
What shall 


we say to the argument, sure to be made, 


commerce, Many movies, ete. 


that a real understanding ean not be gained 

from translations. Just reply: ‘‘How ean 

we ever understand the Bible without read- 
atte 


ing it in the Hebrew, Chaldean, ete. ° 
Certainly the foreign languages should be 


taught. Not just German, French and 
Spanish. But also Russian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, ete. 


This does not mean that every school should 
teach all of them. And still more certainly 
it does not mean that every child in school 
should study any of them. They should be 
taught far more extensively and better to 
the few who have aptitudes for them and 
The 


superficial and fleeting knowledge that most 


interest enough to really master them. 


children have of the foreign languages that 
they have studied would be ludicrous were 
it not so tragic. Think of the tremendous 
waste of the public’s hard-earned dollars 
that are squandered—frittered away. 

The grim realities of war force us to re- 
fleet upon what the schools are doing. We 
learn that nearly 50 per cent. of boys called 








in the draft are rejected beeause of physi- 
Why not more time in school 
ineuleating 


cal defects. 
in building up sound _ bodies, 
health habits and teaching principles of hy- 
nurses’ training are 
sadly To-day ’s papers 
state that Why not a 
vood practical course in nursing for every 


high-school aid tor 


with 
needed rivht 
100,000 are needed. 


viene. Girls 


now. 


evirl and at least first 


bovs? Dietitians and nutrition workers are 
sorely needed in meeting the war problems. 
\\ hy not the elements of dietetics and nu- 


trition for all high-school girls?) Boys and 
virls alike should learn in the high school 
about family budgets, insurance plans, old- 
saving and the fundamentals 


Why postpone 


age security 


of banking and finance. 


those until college and then even make them 


purely elective ? 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCA- 


TION—UNION NOW? 


THese are times for a closing of the ranks 
to meet whatever ordeals may lie ahead of 
us. We can no longer afford the peacetime 
luxuries of academie duplication of effort, 
extreme specialization, mutual ignorance 
of our neighbors’ doings and unintentional 
working at cross-purposes. That does not 
mean an abrupt reorganization of our entire 
culture and its agencies of continuance; 
but it does call for a calm and eandid re- 
appraisal of some of our existing eduea- 
tional practices. This is especially true of 


those which have ‘‘jes’ growed’’—which 


have come into being haphazardly or 
through a series of unwilled historical acci- 
dents. Such a reexamination is particu- 
larly urgent when the activity to be sur- 
veyed is the vital one of determining the 
ends and aims to which men and institu- 


tions shall dedicate themselves. 
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In the present situation we have found 
out in a very emphatic way that high-school 
graduates who have gained some knowledge 
of machines and some skill in the use of 
tools have an acquisition that renders them 
immediately useful in the service of their 
country. Would these not be exceedingly 
valuable even as peacetime accomplish- 
ments ? 
potential values in the lives of every citizen. 

These are just hints of the many things 
the high schools should teach, and could 
That time ean be 


In a machine age they have large 


teach if there were time. 
found by sloughing off the dead waste of 
required foreign languages, much of gram- 
mar, taught like foreign languages, and 
much of mathematics that is non-functional 
for 75 per cent. of all the youngsters in the 


high sehools. 


. By 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 
AND 
ALBERT G. A. BALZ 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
I 

The teachers of Philosophy and of the 
Philosophy of Education’ have needlessly 
drifted apart, with the result that inter- 
communication has become difficult between 
two guilds of scholars whose functions 
should be closely allied. That such a gap 
exists is evidenced fully by the report of 
the present authors, constituting the Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Philosophy, of 
the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association.? A careful investiga- 
1 For the sake of clarity, throughout this article 
the words ‘‘philosophy,’’ ‘‘education,’’ ete., are 
capitalized when they refer to academic subjects 
and professional interests, and the same holds true 
of ‘‘philosophers’’ and ‘‘ educators. ’’ 
2Albert G. A. Balz and Harold 
Journal of Philosophy, 39: 205-212. 
be obtained without charge from Professor Balz, 

Coreoran School of Philosophy, University, Va. 


A. Larrabee, 
Reprints may 
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tion by catalogue of 259 institutions in the 
East and Southeast reveals that, while the 
need of some instruction in philosophy in 
departments of education and in teacher- 
training institutions is generally recog- 
nized, ‘‘the relations between Philosophy 
and Edueation departments are far 
from intimate.’’ Most of the philosophical 
instruction in connection with the subject 
of Edueation is given in courses entitled 
Philosophy of Edueation, or Principles or 
Theory of Education. From the point of 
view of the professional Philosopher, such 
courses are only quasi-philosophical in 
character; and they are being taught in- 
creasingly by instructors whose graduate 
training has been in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation rather than in Philosophy. 

This state of affairs is in sharp antithesis 
to that which prevails in Psychology and 
the Psychology of Education. Almost uni- 
versally, those who teach the latter are 
trained Psychologists. There appears to be 
no such gap between the two as now exists, 
and seems to be widening, between Philoso- 
phy and the Philosophy of Education.‘ 

> Recently emphasized by the founding of The 
Philosophy of Education Society at Philadelphia 
in February, 1941, composed chiefly of professors 
of Education and of the Philosophy of Education. 

EDITORIAL NOTE. 
by certain facts that were revealed in the prepara- 
tion of the NSSE 41st Yearbook, Part I. In 1938, 
the late Guy M. Whipple and I suggested a Year- 
book that would bear (and bear out) the title, 
Eduea- 


The same point is illustrated 


‘*Philosophies Underlying Contemporary 


tional Theories.’’ The Yearbook which appeared 
in February, 1942, bore (and bore out) the title, 
‘Philosophies of Edueation.’’ With one 


tion, its chapters were written by professors either 


excep- 


of education or of the philosophy of education. 
The principal difficulty that prevented carrying out 
the original plan lay in the fact that ‘‘pure’’ phi- 
losophers seemed to have either no interest in edu- 
cation or no desire to recognize any of the contem 
based upon their 
It was reported that one 


porary educational theories as 
respective philosophies. 
‘‘pure’’ philosopher disclaimed interest on the 
ground that either the acceptance or the rejection 


of his particular brand of ‘‘pure’’ philosophy 


would not make the slightest difference in educa- 
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There are reasons, of course for this con- 
trast, some of which are worth looking into 
if its disastrous potentialities are to be held 
in check. The important thing is not to 
assign the correct share of the blame to the 
two guilds which are chiefly responsible, 
but rather to find our way to greater co- 
operation. 

Academie subjects in our day come into 
existence by splitting off from already- 
established disciplines. The suecess of a 
new subject in setting up in business for 
itself argues the existence of a need for 
knowledge and its utilization which was not 
being supplied by any of the traditional 
branches of learning. Sometimes it is a 
mere matter of specialization within what 
was too broad a field for effective profes- 
sional cultivation, such as mineralogy or 
psychiatry. In other instances, what might 
be ealled an interstitial subject has grown 
up to deal with the neglected interrelations 
of two disciplines, such as bio-chemistry or 
But the 
the academic subject from which, as the 
name of the Ph.D. degree indicates, the 


astro-physies. whatever reason, 


largest number of separate departments 
have sundered themselves is undoubtedly 
Philosophy. At some universities, Natural 
Philosophy was the first to sever connec- 
tions, and then to multiply by fission into 
the manifold sciences of to-day. From the 
old courses in Mental Philosophy have come 
the many varieties of modern Psychology. 
Political Economy won its independence 
decisively ; and Logie and Rhetoric, long 


amalgamated, are now professionally sepa- 





rated. 
Subject after subject having thus 
tional theory and practice. This attitude is almost 


enough to revive the contempt for philosophy with 


which, as a young student of experimental and 
physiological psychology, I was so thoroughly in 
doctrinated forty-five years ago that it persisted 
through half a lifetime. Among not a few of the 
erstwhile psychological colleagues of my genera 
tion, the prejudice still ‘‘functions’’ vigorously. 


WC. se. 
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achieved its academic independence in the 
curriculum, Philosophers have had a some- 
what doubtful For it 
peared that the teachers of the newly au- 


revenge. has ap- 
tonomous disciplines have not ceased to 
feel the need of philosophical thought con- 
cerning their subject-matters. Divorce did 
not abolish the fundamental needs which 
accounted for the former union. The new 
division of labor did not make general- 


staff work among the branches of knowl- 


edge less essential, but more so. How 
should it be undertaken? Anything which 
savored of a return movement to Phi- 


losophy was out of the question, since 
that 


hard won independence. 


would seem to be a renunciation of 
More often the 
solution attempted was on the order of 
‘‘every regiment its own general staff.’’ 
Courses appeared within the new depart- 
ments labeled ‘‘ Philosophy of [Science, Re- 
ligion, Art, the State, ete.],’’ 


9? 


or sometimes 
‘Theory of or ‘‘Prineciples 
of _. Often 


broad-gauge or penetrating considerations, 


merely 


they dealt, not with 
but merely with the generalized aims or net 
results or methods of the new department 
of learning. To the 


Philosopher, they 


seemed like thin stuff indeed. Sometimes 
they duplicated in part existing Philosophy 
courses under the same or slightly different 
titles: 
State, Political Philosophy, Social Philoso- 


Political Theory, Philosophy of the 


phy, Economie Theory, Theory of Value 
and so on. 

More complheated than any of the above- 
mentioned relationships, however, is that 
between 
Philosophy, Edueation and the Philosophy 


which has come into existence 


of Edueation. This is partly beeause of 
the extreme breadth of both of the main 
terms. Just as anything thought about 
critically and thoroughly may be deemed 
to be philosophy, so anything which touches 
upon human growth may be regarded as 
Both 


fields, in a word, are reflexive and inelude 


the subject-matter of education. 
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themselves and each other in their own 
material in a way that is not true of sub- 
jects like music and geology. To study 
Education as a subject is to study studying ; 
just as philosophizing almost inevitably 
develops at times into philosophizing about 
Philosophy. 

If we turn to the history of higher edu- 
cation in this country for enlightenment, 
we shall find that, even as recently as a cen- 
tury ago, there was a remarkable degree of 
fusion among the religious, philosophical 
and educational interests of the men who 
founded most of our colleges and universi- 
In their minds, Edueation was re- 
garded as based upon a series of deductions 


ties. 


from religious dogma, which supplied the 
premises for ethics and the doctrine of 
ends. This is the view that still prevails 
in those sectarian institutions whose phi- 
losophy of education is a corollary of their 
religious tenets. It was wholly natural, 
therefore, that the early teachers of Phi- 
losophy should regard edueation as a prac- 
tical offshoot of their particular brands of 
religious orthodoxy. They were all apostles 
of the ‘‘Genteel Tradition,’’ as George 
Santayana has christened it; and they did 
not feel the necessity of teaching courses 
in Philosophy dealing solely with educa- 
tion. They assumed that anyone who ex- 
pected to teach would take the culminating 
college courses in Philosophy, which, to- 
gether with the incessant religious teach- 
ings, would be amply sufficient to guide 
educational efforts. 

What happened, of course, was that 
higher education in America became pro- 
gressively secularized at the same time that 
publie and private education expanded as 
never before. The professors of Philoso- 
phy continued to teach their subject, which 
was being increasingly dissociated from re- 
ligious dogma, and hence from the old 
united front of Religion-Philosophy-Edu- 
cation. The sects multiplied and pluralism 
reigned. No unified secular plan for public 
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education was taken seriously, although the 
American Philosophical Society, a scientific 
body founded by Benjamin Franklin, pre- 
pared one in 1796. In reaction against the 
old paternalism which had expected them 
to act as shepherds of youth, many teachers 
of Philosophy tended to emphasize the 
technical and neutral aspects of their call- 
ing, and, like the scientists, to disclaim all 
responsibility for its practical applications. 
Edueation was cut adrift to fend for itself. 
Only such shining exceptions among pro- 
fessional Philosophers as William James, 
and, above all, John Dewey, gave it serious 
attention. 


II 


The result might have been foreseen. 
The indifference was reciprocated. When 
Education became a recognized department 
of instruction, it began to develop its own 
philosophers. Some of them, if we are to 
judge by Dean Valentine’s article ‘‘Should 
Philosophy of Education Be Philosophy ?’’* 
denounce the ‘‘devious and abstruse mat- 
ters which are the business of the profes- 
sional Philosopher,’’.and eall for ‘‘a lusty 
philosophy which grapples its educational 
problems with a language that is direct and 
pertinent to the day.’’ It appears that 
there is ‘‘no genuine need’’ of Philosophy 
in Edueation. ‘‘As far as the problems of 
Edueation are concerned, Philosophy is a 
hindrance and superfluous . . .’’ except for 
graduate students ‘‘who may some day be- 
come professors.’’ It is a hindrance ‘‘be- 
cause it smokesereens the truly valuable 
material of the course ... the clamorous 
problems thrust upon us by the uncertain- 
ties of our disturbed world—unceertainties 
demanding objective data, orientation to 
the present and rigorous thought.’’ 

But, as Merritt M. Thompson points out 
in a rejoinder, ‘‘Philosophy of Education 
Should Be Philosophy,’”® the serious busi- 


4 SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 49-53, July 27, 1940. 
5 SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 699-701, December 
28, 1940. 
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ness of providing objective data and rigor- 
ous thought, since all varieties of Philoso- 
phers have been dismissed, is left by Dean 
Valentine to the pragmatists in Education, 
but 
whose position ‘‘is wholly based upon meta- 


who are not trained Philosophers, 
physical and epistemological assumptions, 
and is quite as much concerned with the 
concepts of experience, reality, change, ete., 
as that of any other group.’’ To exalt 
superficiality as if it were somehow a virtue 
is, as Mr. Thompson points out, simply 
naive. 

Dean Valentine’s major point then re- 


ae 


mains his contention that ‘‘most teaching 
of Philosophy is thin, formal, @ priort and 
apart from the real problems of life and 
experience.’” One wonders whether he may 
not be basing his estimate on an ancient 
sampling of too few instances. His critie 
reminds us that pressing problems, in any 
event, are not to be solved by mere ‘‘lusty 
What the Philosophy of Eduea- 


ae 


tion needs, according to Mr. Thompson, ‘‘is 


on >? 
vigor. 


not less Philosophy, but more, not less ae- 
quaintance with the great currents of world 
thought, but such profound and intimate 
acquaintance that it may cease to be pre- 
occupied with man’s immediate and petty 
concerns and come really to influence his 


’ 


larger social evolution.’’ Such a conelu- 
sion does not acquit some Philosophers of 
the charge of needless obfuscation. It 
points rather to a breakdown in communi- 
ation between Philosophers and Educea- 
tors, for which both guilds are partly re- 
sponsible, and which is harmful to the best 
interests of both, and of society in general. 
What is desirable is that the quality of our 
thinking about education should be im- 
proved, and that the improvement should 
be carried over into the vital areas of our 
everyday living. What matters is that 
students of Education should become phi- 
losophically-minded, whatever the human 
agency that brings about the happy result. 








II] 


As it appears to Philosophers, the issue 
is no mere jurisdictional squabble among 
professors, but whether our teachers and 
students of Education are to become know- 
ingly, deliberately, advisedly philosophical, 
or just unwittingly so. The teacher of any 
subject brings to his task a fund of ideas 
which is the net outcome of a long social 
and individual process of accumulation, 
selection, revision, reorientation and reor- 
To the extent that the process 
is self-conscious and critical, it is philo- 
Edueation 


vanization. 
sophieal. Thus the teacher of 
can not escape the development of a phi- 
some substitute 


losophy of edueation or 


therefor. The practical point at issue 1s 
the extent to which technical competence 
in Philosophy is needed for competence in 
the teaching of what is bound to be subject 
matter impregnated with the results of past 
philosophizing. 

Teacher-training is preparation for the 
practice of an art. It is an intensely praec- 
tical matter, which ealls for organization 
about a ground of unity. Let us suppose 
that Philosophy is offered to supply that 
need. At onee the objection arises that 
there is no single teachable body of ideas 
properly called ‘‘Philosophy’’ in the same 
sense that there does exist a body of ideas 
ealled Physies, or Economies, or Edueation. 
Instead, the history of philosophy is the 
history of philosophies ; and there are al- 
most as many philosophies as there are 
philosophers. Later thinkers are largely 
variants upon earlier ones; and the con- 
fliets of variants, and of variants upon the 
variants, seem no less insoluble than the 
conflicts of the original themes. 

If, then, the Philosophy which the stu- 
reflects the 


immitigable clashes of philosophic thought, 


dent of Edueation is offered 
whether historical or contemporary, it must 
necessarily be, we are told, a sampling or a 
superficial surveying of alternative posi- 


tions. If that be correct, Philosophy could 
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contribute little to either theoretical en- 
lightenment or practical technique in Edu- 
cation. Must we then go to the other ex- 
treme, where the instructor adopts a single 
arbitrary philosophie point of view in ac- 
cordance with his own subjective prefer- 
ences? That would transform Education 
once more into indoctrination, and make it 
the corollary of a philosophy. Unless there 
were totalitarian control, Heaven forfend, 
of all institutions, we should be plunged 
into a strife of sectarian orthodoxies. Are 
we, then, caught in a dilemma in our at- 
tempt to make Philosophy central in the 
field of Education, namely—either indoe- 
trination or the futility of interminable 
controversy ? 


IV 


It is well to remember that the prime 
difficulty is not of the Philosophers’ mak- 
ing. The existence of many philosophies, 
and the intricate conflicts of philosophic 
thought, are disclosures of the natures of 
things, of mind, of man, of society. There 
are gross artificialities and errors in Phi- 
losophy—but they are found likewise in all 
human pioneering enterprises, in the sci- 
ences, in the humanities, even in Education 
itself. An exact science like astronomy or 
physies may seem to be more nearly free 
from controversy, less marked by intru- 
sions of subjectivity and more constructive 
in its internal reorganizing, than is Phi- 
losophy. The student who is taught such 
a science, often with undue assurance, may 
not realize the extent to which it is a prod- 
uct of history, still bedeviled on its higher 
levels, at least, by conflicting themes and 
successive variants upon them. The grow- 
ing edge of any kind of thought always 
seems unkempt compared with the care- 
fully-tended portions. Philosophy differs 
in degree rather than in kind from the sci- 
ences; yet the difference in degree is suffi- 
cient to constitute a great impediment to 
its use in training for education. 
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But it should be remembered that Edu- 
cation concerns the very systems of things 
—human minds and societies, whose baffling 
richness is reflected in philosophical con- 
flict. The technique of Education must 
surely depend upon ends and aims, and 
these are conditioned by the complex na- 
ture of the world, of man, of society, and by 
all the conceivable ideals of human welfare. 
Not very much is known with exactitude 
about any of these factors. Education, in- 
cluding training in the art itself, is too 
fatally significant for human destiny to 
be confined by arbitrary limitations. We 
ought not to oversimplify our problems just 
because that seems to make them easier to 
solve, or makes our subjects easier to teach. 

The conflicts between competing Philoso- 
phies, and between competing Philosophies 
of Edueation, are themselves signs of the 
many-sided issues at stake in social life. It 
is better for all concerned to acknowledge 
the hazards involved rather than to ignore 
them. The prospective teacher has his 
choice of trying to face crucial social issues 
reflectively, aided by the fruits of past 
philosophizing, or dogmatically, with a 
bundle of habits or prejudices. Why 
should he be shielded from the chance to 
profit by the very best thinking of the 
past, or, at the least, from the enlighten- 
ment which comes from a Soeratie realiza- 
tion of his ignorance? 

That men differ, and in ways beyond 
enumeration, is an ineluctable fact. Unless 
the differences are to be flattened out be- 
neath the heel of regimentation, a just ap- 
preciation of them must be fundamental 


Events... 
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for the educational enterprise. There is no 
reason why the study of differing philoso- 
phies should be futile or demoralizing. We 
deny that it must needs be a visit to a mu- 
seum for the inspection of lifeless skeletons. 
Philosophical eonflicts can be made illu- 
minated avenues of intellectual enlighten- 
ment, instruments for securing flexibility 
and sureness of mind and art. We main- 
tain that the dilemma is a false one: the 
Philosophy of Edueation requires neither 
an official philosophy, dictated from on 
high, nor a Cook’s tour of the possible va- 
rieties of educational experience. What it 
requires is philosophical reflection upon 
education. 

Who is teach it? 
Surely neither the Philosopher who is un- 
acquainted with the subject-matter of Edu- 


most competent to 


cation, nor the Educator who is unfamiliar 
with Philosophy. There is a erying need, 
as Frederick S. Breed has pointed out, for 
‘*persons who possess a better understand- 
ing of the relations of the two fields.’’® 
Edueation both as a theory and as an art 
of social transmission and transformation 
can not escape the influence of Philosophy. 
The latter can not, except at the cost of 
eventual sterility, cut itself off from the 
issues at the heart of Edueation. It is an 
anomalous situation that confronts us—one 
which does credit to neither guild. The 
practical question is one of securing effec- 
tive cooperation between those who by voca- 
tion are called Educators and those called 
Philosophers. On the federal principle, we 
suggest that the time has come for Union 
Now. 





A WARTIME INCREASE IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PREDICTED 

A TIMELY release from The Chieago Teachers 

Union calls attention to the dangers of an in- 

crease in juvenile delinquency if the wartime 





experiences of other countries are to be re- 
peated in the United States. 
50-per-cent increase in delinquency in England, 


Referring to a 


and a 45-per-cent increase in Canada, the union 


6 SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 82, August 10, 1940. 
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calls particular attention to “the importance of 
the child’s basie parental relationship in his 
character development.” 
Amone the factors contributing to delin- 
the following are regarded as most 


quency, 


significant : 


Parental discord, separation, ar divoree.... 
Absence of the father from the Home with its 
resultant problem for the boy whé needs a mascu- 
line influence for his good social development. 

Anxiety and ifsecurity caused by the war situ- 
ation with attendant difficulty for parents in train- 
ing children. (Children refleet the lowered or 
heightened morale of their parents.) 

Lack of privacy due to crowded home conditions. 

Poverty and the resulting necessity of young 
children working. 

Too much money at an early age resulting from 
part-time employment. 

Development of wrong attitudes in children re- 


sulting from earning money at too early an age. 


The following suggestions are made toward 
combating the dangers: 

Fuller utilization of school facilities and school 
plant. 

Increase in the number of kindergartens with 
qualified instructors. 

Free nursery schools for children of working 
mothers. 

Extension of adult-education classes to include 
studies on care of children. 

Extension of medical and dental care in schools. 

Extension of free feeding in schools... . 

Extension of recreational and playground facili- 
ties with trained recreational leaders. 

Assignment of a playground instructor to every 
school. 

Provision of more time for the development of 
clubs in the elementary schools. 

Establishment of additional free summer camps. 

Assignment of social-serv#ee workers to schools 
to supplement the services of the Child Study Bu- 
reau. Such an extension of services would make it 
possible to inelude the study of home situations that 
are thought to be causing poor school adjust- 
ments and to bring these situations to the attention 
of proper social-service agencies in the community. 

Education of the child to discriminate between 
good and bad entertainment, such as radio, movies, 
comie strips, ete. 

Enforcement of laws concerning attendance of 
minors in restricted publie places. 

Revision of the curriculum by further adapting 
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the school’s studies to the child’s needs and in- 
terests. 

A joint committee of schools and social agencies 
to study possibilities for gaining more adequate 
public assistance for families whose children are 
forced through economie need to go to work. 

Examination of requests for work certificates as 
to need and aptitude of child for the job. 

Enforcement of school-attendance law. 

Enforcement of continuation-school law. 


JOHN E. WADE APPOINTED SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW 
YORK CITY 

JoHN E. Wapre, deputy superintendent of 
New York City, unanimously 
elected, June 24, to succeed as superintendent 
the late Harold G. Campbell, whose death on 
June 17 was reported in last week’s number 
of SCHOOL AND SOcIeTy. 

In promoting Dr. Wade to the superintend- 
the Board of followed the 
precedent of having this office filled by one who 
has “grown up with the system.” Dr. Wade, a 
graduate of the College of the City of New 
York in 1897, began his professional career as 
He be- 


“ame an elementary-school principal in 1907, a 


schools, was 


ency, Edueation 


an elementary-school teacher in 1898. 


district superintendent in 1920, an associate 
superintendent in 1927, and deputy superin- 
tendent on Dr. Campbell’s appointment to the 
superintendency in 1934. 

Although the New York City school system 
has been criticized for failing to bring in “out- 
side blood,” especially for its administrative 
staff, the practice of promoting from within has 
been defended, and apparently with good rea- 
son, on the ground that the complexity of a 
large city school system would make extremely 
hazardous the appointment of an executive un- 
familiar with the intricacies of its organization, 
unacquainted with its traditions, and personally 
unknown to its personnel. The unfortunate ex- 
periences in the Chicago superintendency of 
Charles E. Chadsey and William McAndrew, 
both remarkedly successful executives elsewhere, 
seem to give strong support to this contention. 

Some evidence could be added on the other 
side, of course, from cities somewhat smaller, 
but this is not wholly convincing. Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis have at times 
brought in “outsiders” who have not enecoun- 
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tered insuperable obstacles in their administra- 
tion of the schools, and some of whom have 
But in 
most of these cities, too, appointees who have 


rendered highly distinguished service. 


crown up with the system appear to have made, 
on the whole, the best records—Ben Blewett, for 
example, in St. Louis, and Frank Cody, who is 
just retiring after 52 years in the Detroit school 
system (ineluding 15 years in a suburb now part 
of the eity) and 23 years in the superintendency 
during the period of Detroit’s greatest expan- 
sion in population. Noteworthy, also, is the 
faet that the outstanding woman in the field 
of city school administration, Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, served as a teacher, principal, and as- 
sistant superintendent in the Los Angeles public 
schools for 24 years before becoming superin- 
tendent in 1920, and that she, like Dr. Cody, 
achieved marked success in the administration 
of a large city school system during a period 
of unprecedented growth in population. (Mrs. 
Dorsey retired in 1929.) 


PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HUTCHINS ON 
THE PRESENT TASK OF 
EDUCATION 


THE commanding position of educational 
leadership that has been attained by Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, gives especial point to the following 
statements made in the course of his address to 
the graduates of the university at the 209th con- 


vocation, June 19: 


The task of education is to try, even in the midst 
of disorder and catastrophe, to isolate the perma- 
nent and the abiding, to help the rising generation 
acquire the permanent and abiding characteristics 
of men and citizens, so that whatever the circum- 
stances under which they have to live, whatever the 
new problems they have to face, they may strive te 
lead the good life and to be good citizens of the 
good state. 

The educational task is always the same because 
Since man is always the 
same, what is good for man is always the same. 
The educational task is the formation of good 
habits; and the cardinal virtues are still fortitude, 
temperance, prudence, and justice. The aim of the 
good citizen is still the good state, which is still 
founded on justice, equality, and law. 

It is not naive and Utopian to desire and be- 


man is always the same. 


lieve in and work for the good life and the good 
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state. It is naive and Utopian to expect to see 
them now, or when the war is over, or in 1982, and 
to be distressed if they do not arrive on schedule. 


” 


‘*God give us peace in our time’’ is a strangely 
selfish prayer. It is not peace in our time, or a 
pint of milk in our time, or universal education in 
our time, or the good life for everybody in our 
time that we must hope for. We have neighbors in 
time as well as in space. 

What we must make sure of as a nation is that 
What we 
must make sure of as individuals is that we under- 


we are struggling toward these goals. 


stand these goals and that we have the best possible 
equipment to participate in the national effort to 
achieve them. 


THE ALLEVIATION OF WARTIME 
WEAKNESSES IN MATHE- 
MATICS AND SCIENCE 
THE deplorable shortage of young men com- 
petent to duties in the armed services and in- 
dustry that require a knowledge of mathematies 
and the natural sciences led to the organization, 
on January 21, 1942, of the Philadelphia Re- 
gional Committee on Science and Mathematics 
This 


manship of Reuben T. 


Training. committee, under the chair- 
Shaw, head of the sei- 
ence department, Northeast High School, Phila 
delphia, and with 80 members representing the 
scientific, educational, and industrial institu- 
tions of the city, issued on June 15 an interest- 
ing and revealing “progress report.” In this 
report the committee’s findings to that date are 
set forth with due documentation and are sum- 


marized as follows: 


1. The armed forees and industry need vast num- 
bers of young men and women who have a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics up to and including 
trigonometry, and at least*one year of physics, but 
few can meet the requirements. 

2. Many high-school graduates and even college 
graduates have not taken some of these courses; 
others who have cannot use their knowledge with- 
out well organized review. 

3. Science teaching in many districts is sub- 
standard because of inadequately trained teachers 
or poorly equipped laboratories or both. 

4. There are not enough capable teachers to meet 
the demands for training the vast numbers of 
young people needed in the armed forces and in- 
dustry. [The committee estimates that the prob- 
able enrollment in schools and colleges will produce 
about one tenth of the number required for next 
year. } 








light of these facets, the committee, 


obering realization of the difficulties 
but with encouraging knowledge that 


in many communities great strides are being 


made,” recommends that: 


l. Mastery, not ‘‘passing,’’ be the goal of teach- 


ing and learning 


increased, spe- 


Standards be maintained or 


cifically in these items: 

Colleges raise their standards in preparing 
teachers of science and mathematics. 
b. State departments require adequate in- 
struction to the extent of maintaining and raising 
requirements for certification of teachers. 
encouraged to 


take 


mathematics 


undergraduates be 
field and to 


e. Promising 


enter the teaching additional 


courses in science and during the 
summer, 

d. Teachers of all subjects who have had training 
in science and mathematics be urged to qualify 
themselves for certification in these fields. Teach- 
urged to take refresher 
and advanced Where federal 
aid be sought for such training. 


e. Special subsidies be sought to set up and equip 


ers already qualified be 


courses, necessary, 


school science laboratories where such laboratories 


do not exist. 
high- 


T} recommends that 


school graduation requirements “be revised im- 


e eommittee also 


mediately to permit and encourage every capa- 
ble pupil to take algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, and physics”; that fundamental training 
in mathematics be “followed up by direct and 
indirect review from the 7th grade to the 14th”; 
and that steps be taken to inform pupils, par- 
ents, and school officials of the importance of 
science and mathematics and of “a more serious 
attitude” toward their study. The committee 
urges that the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service authorities recognize “the 
imperative need of maintaining and increasing 
teaching forces and student groups in these 
fields to permit continuous implementing of the 
military and industrial establishments.” 
Chairman Shaw would be glad to get in touch 
with other committees that may be at work on 
the same or similar problems in order to “ex- 
change views on the conclusions reached and the 
plans to be followed in our contribution to the 
war effort and the needs of the postwar period.” 
He may be addressed at 834 Real Estate Trust 


Building, Philadelphia. 
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WARTIME TRENDS IN COURSE 
ENROLLMENTS 

THE study of mathematics “led all new course 
enrollments” in the colleges and universities 
during the academic year 1941—42, according to 
a study by Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, 
reported by the Bureau of Industrial Service, 
Ine., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Courses based on mathematics, especially in 
physics, chemistry, and engineering, ranked 
second in enrollment gains, and courses in see- 
retarial work, foreign trade, business adminis- 
tration, and home economies rank third. 

Losses in course enrollment are reported for 
French (‘which sustained the largest loss of 
any individual subject”), with other foreign 
languages (except Spanish) and English “tied 
for third place.” Fine arts, the social sciences, 
European history, Latin, and (in view of the 
food situation, unfortunately) agriculture were 


also among the subjects showing losses. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY’S FIRST HON- 
ORARY ED.D. DEGREE IS CON- 
FERRED ON MABEL CARNEY 


On June 5, Howard University conferred, for 
the first time, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Edueation on Mabel Carney, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in recognition of her career in the field of edu- 
eation, “which has been distinguished especially 
by contributions to rural and Negro life and 
race relations.” 

On the following day the department of edu- 
cation at the university and graduates of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, assisted by 
their friends, sponsored a luncheon in Dr. Car- 
ney’s honor. Dr. Carney, who will retire from 
active teaching in August, spoke of her work 
and plans and of the place of Teachers College 
in improving Negro education. The spontane- 
ous response of the luncheon guests has led to 
the formation of a “national effort to further 
her plans.” Former students and friends from 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Oklahoma were 
in attendance, and testimonials from persons 
throughout the country were presented. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
THE HOUSES OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE 
innovation” 


An “important affecting the 
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training of students in the liberal tradition has 
just been announced by A. Chester Hanford, 
dean of Harvard College. The (un- 
dergraduate resident units of the college), which 
“substantial” but ‘“in- 


Houses 
heretofore have made 
formal” contributions to the educational pro- 
eram, are to offer courses on great authors, 
consisting of a “series of conferences and read- 
ings” for which eredit toward a degree will be 
allowed. This action has been taken because 
of the problems and activities resulting from 
the present demand upon colleges everywhere 
for men trained to serve the nation at war. 
The new work is designed to supplement the 
practical effort of the college to meet this de- 
mand with the no less important study of those 
ideas and ideals in defense of which we have 
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Tu- 


torial work in the Houses, which normally as- 


taken our stand against the Axis powers. 


sumes large proportions, has been greatly cur- 
tailed in the national erisis, and the great-au- 
thors course will “help to fill the gap,” Dean 
Hanford says, as well as contribute to “achiev 
ing the objectives of a liberal education.” 

The 
with the plan adopted by the Faculty of Arts 


program in each House, in aceordance 
and Sciences, will be administered by a com 
mittee from the House staff appointed by the 
dean of the faculty in consultation with the 
master of the House. Upon the completion of 
requirements approved by the committee, the 
dean of the faculty and the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College, credit for ‘‘one-half 


course each year” will be awarded. 


Notes ad News... 





An Announcement and 
a Correction 


BEGINNING with the present number, which 
initiates Volume 56, ScHooL AND Society will 
use the preferred spellings listed in “Webster’s 
New International Dictionary” (2d edition) as 
A few other modifications in typo- 
punctuation, 


a standard. 
graphieal “style,” especially in 
will also begin with this number. 
sistencies are likely to appear in the next few 


Some inecon- 


numbers, however, since it does not seem wholly 
necessary, in the articles already in type, to 
incur the expense of making the proof correc- 
tions that would be needed to bring them into 


conformity with the new “style.” 


We are indebted to Carter V. Good, professor 
of edueation, University of Cincinnati, for 
pointing out a regrettable typographical error 
A footnote numeral 
was misplaced at the bottom of page 702. It is 
the late Ben G. Graham, former superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, who should have been 
indicated as deceased, rather than the person 


in the number for June 20. 


after whose name the numeral appears. 
Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

JoHuN MILtTon Porter, special assistant in the 
Office of Strategie Services (Washington, D. 
C.), has been named president, Hobart and 


William Smith eolleges (Geneva, N. Y.), to sue- 
ceed Lieutenant Colonel William Alfred Kiddy, 
whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 13, 1941. 

FRANK A. Bev, dean of instruction, Eastern 
Illinois State (Charleston), 
will assume the presidency of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College (Macomb), September 
1, sueceeding Walter P. Morgan, who has held 


Teachers College 


the office since 1912. 

GEORGE CREARY, superintendent of schools, 
Antioch (Calif.), has been appointed superin 
tendent, Carlsbad Junior College, and superin 
tendent of schools, Oceanside (Calif.), replae 
ing Ralph Hale, who has accepted the superin 


tendeney at Antioch. 


assistant professor ol 


(Berke 


ley), has been appointed dean, School of Jour 


JAMES L. C. Forp, 


journalism, University of California 


nalism, University of Montana. 


Houurs P. ALLEN, of the Graduate School, 
Claremont (Calif.) 


acting director of studies, during the absence 


Colleges, has been named 
of Arthur G. Coons, who is serving with the 
OPA, 

A. LINK, since 1924 a member of the 
York 


various 


ADOLPH 
staff of New 


psychologist for 


University and consulting 


industrial organiza- 
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tions, has been appointed assistant to the di- 
rector of admissions and student relations, 


Coope! [ nion, New York City. 


RacneL Sauispury, director of upper ele- 


mentary education, State Teachers College 


(Platteville, Wise.), has been appointed pro- 
Milton ( Wise.) 


semester Dr. Salis- 


fessor of English education, 
College. During the fall 
bury will offer two courses for in-service teach- 
ers: one, advanced reading methods; the other, 


a work hop in elementary school problems. 


MayseAN Dunpar, junior librarian, National 
Health Library (New York City), has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian, Middle American Re- 
Tulane University, to serve 
during the Arthur E. 


ignment with the State Department. 


search Institute, 


absence of Gropp, who 


Is On as 


Raymonp C. Brooks, professor emeritus of 
has been recalled to 
replace Meland, who is on 
leave for the fall William E. Nicholl, 
dean of the college, will give a course in Eng- 
lish Bible, in 


ministrative duties. 


religion, Pomona College, 
Jernard Eugene 
term. 
addition to continuing his ad- 
Other members of the staff 
have been granted leaves as follows: Norman 
Klhiott, 
war research at the University of Chicago, and 


assistant professor of chemistry, for 
Curtis Haupt, assistant professor of physics, 
for research in the radiation laboratory, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

AMONG the promotions at Brigham Young 


University (Provo, Utah), are the following: 
Leona Holbrook, associate professor of phys- 
Kimball, 


associate professor of phy sical edueation, G. L. 


ical education for women, Edwin R. 
Woolf, associate professor of secondary edu- 
cation, and Reuben D. Law, associate professor 
of elementary education, to professorships; Ed- 
gar M. Jenson, assistant professor of education, 
and Harold 5 ies 


of sociology, to associate professorships. 


Christensen, assistant professor 
Those 
advanced from instructorships to assistant pro- 
fessorships are: Weldon J. Taylor, accounting 
and business administration; Irene Osmond, 
modern languages; May Billings, home econom- 
ics; Margaret Burton, physical edueation, and 
Jack R. Gibb, psychology. Lleen A. Waspe, in- 
struetor in secretarial seience, has been named 
assistant dean of women. Nettie Neff Smart is 


dean. 
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JOHN HerMAN RANDALL, JR., professor of 
philosophy, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of philosophy, City 
College (New York), to replace Yervant H. 
Krikorian, chairman of the department, who 
will be on leave for the fall term. 


CHARLES H. Jupp, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, the University of Chicago, is conducting 
courses in psychology in the summer session, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Georce H. Meripetru, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Glenn L. Lembke, coordinator of 
secondary curriculum, and Pryns Hopkins, all 
of Pasadena, have been appointed to the sum- 
mer-session staff of Claremont Colleges. 


F. A. FREDENBURGH, whose appointment as 
placement OEM, 
SCHOOL AND Society, March 28, has been trans- 
ferred to the office of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, with the title, classification analyst. 


officer, was announced in 


W. H. Cow ey, president, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), is on leave of absence to serve 
“with a small committee of educators selected 
by the government to assist in drawing up a 
wartime plan for colleges and universities.” 
Campbell Dickson, 
Thomas B. Rudd, controller, are directing the 


dean of students, and 


college in President Cowley’s absence. 


Epwarp C. Euuiort, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chief of the pro- 
fessional and technical employment-and-train- 
ing division, War Manpower Commission. 


JoHN B. ConpuiFFE, professor of economies, 
University of California, has been appointed to 
the U. S. Board of Economie Welfare. The 
appointment will not necessitate his giving up 
work at the university, but will require frequent 
trips to Washington. 


EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, president, Boise (Idaho) 
Junior College, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for service as a lieutenant with the Naval 
reserve. 

Grace Lois ADLER, supervisor of elementary 
schools, Montgomery County (Md.), has been 
appointed state supervisor of elementary 
schools, to sueceed I. Jewell Simpson, whose 
retirement will become effective August 1. 
Other appointments are Wilbur Devilbiss, prin- 
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cipal, Frederick (Md.) High School, as state 
supervisor of high schools for the southern 
area, David W. 
Catonsville (Md.) High School, as state super- 


and Zimmerman, principal, 


visor of special education. 


Earu B. 
schools, Traey (Calif.), has been elected super- 


SHOESMITH, superintendent of 


intendent of schools, San Leandro, Calif. 


E. Davis Woopsury, Natick 
(Mass.) High School, has been elected super- 


principal, 


intendent of schools, to sueceed Clifford Hall, 

whose election to the superintendeney, Arling- 

ton (Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 

CIETY, June 27. 

schools, 

Burke 
Mr. 


Burke’s election as superintendent of schools, 


JoHN D. Rice, superintendent of 
Superior (Nebr.), replaces Harry A. 
in the superintendency, Kearney, Nebr. 


Great Falls (Mont.), was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, May 9. 


JosePH R. MILLER, superintendent of schools, 
Ambridge (Pa.), has been elected to the super- 
intendency, Beaver Falls (Pa.), succeeding J. 
Roy Jackson, who was not a candidate for re- 
election. N. A. Smith, 
High School, sueceeds Dr. Miller. 


principal, Ambridge 


MabeL H. CuMMINGS, principal, Brimmer 
and May School (Boston), has retired after 
thirty-four years with the school, thirty of 
Miss 


Cummings has been requested by the New Eng- 


which were spent in her present post. 


land Dog Training Club to assist in the train- 
ing of dogs for war service. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music, City College (New York), has 
retired after ten years as head of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Heinroth, who was sixty-eight years 
old last January, has spent fifty years as a 
musician and edueator in New York City and 
Pittsburgh. While at Carnegie 
Technology he was among the first to experi- 


Institute of 


ment with the broadeasting of organ music. 


Sara Henry Stites, professor of economics 
and chairman of the division of social studies, 
Simmons College (Boston), has 
thirty years of service. 


retired after 
Nye Steiger, 


professor of history, succeeds Dr. Stites in the 


George 


Other retirements are those of 
Bertha Reed Coffman, associate professor of 


chairmanship. 
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German, and Jane Gay Dodge, associate pro- 
fessor of English. Dr. Coffman joined the staff 
in 1925; Miss Dodge, in 1919. 


KENNETH L. Scort, professor of Roman 
classies, Flora Stone Mather College, Western 


Reserve University, has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

ApotpH H. BERNHARD, for thirty years head 
of the department of chemistry, State Teachers 
College (La Crosse, Wise.), died, June 21. 


U_prick THOMPSON, Sr., retired principal, 
Kamehameha Schools, Hawaii, died, June 23, at 
the age of ninety-three years. Mr. Thompson 
had taught in the German Academy (Hoboken, 
N. J.) before going to Hawaii (1889), where 
he served for thirty-three years as vice-prin- 
cipal and principal of the schools. He returned 
to the United States (1922) 
time to the writing of a book, “Reminiscences of 
Old Hawaii.” The MS. was finished shortly be- 


fore his death. 


and devoted his 


CarL SUMNER Kwopr, president, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, June 23, at the age of fifty-two years. 
Dr. Knopf, who had been professor of Biblical 
archaeology and literature (1922-41) and dean, 
School of Religion (1936-39), University of 
Southern California, was elected president, Wil 
lamette University, in August, 1941, but had 
offered his resignation in May to become effee 
tive September 1. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL SAMUEL ESCUE TILLMAN, 
retired superintendent, U. S. Military Academy 
(West Point), died, June 24, at the 
ninety-four years. 


age of 


General Tillman, who had 


been retired in 1911 because of his age, was 
recalled to the superintendeney in 1917 and 
served until June 11, 1919, at which time he 


received the Distinguished Service Medal “for 
especially meritorious and conspicuous service 
as superintendent during the period of 


emergency.” 


JOHN WASHINGTON GILMORE, professor 
agronomy, University of California, died, Juny 
25. Upon graduation from Cornell University 
(1898), he went to China where he established 
College at Wuchang. He 
served at the Agricultural Normal School, 
Honolulu (1901-02), returning to Cornell Uni- 


the Agricultural 








year as assistant protessor 
of agriculture. He remained at the university 
until 1908, when he was named president, Col- 
lege of Hawaii (now the University of Hawail), 
1913. He had served 
California 1913. Dy: 
the time of 


a post that he held until 
the University of since 


seventy years old at 


Honors and Awards 
Eacu vear the University of Chicago bestows 
for excellence of 


For the 


three awards of $1,000 each 


teaching on the part of staff members. 


vear just ended, these awards were 


acaden 1¢ 
made to David Daiches, assistant professor of 
Russell 


and Edward B. Espenshade, a ae 


English, B. Thomas, instructor in the 
humanities, 
instructor in veography. 

ERNEST BLocn, professor of music, Univer- 
sity of California, has been awarded the gold 
medal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the highest honor this organization is 
The been 


ive times before, and not at all dur- 


empowered to conter. award has 


made only 


ing the past twelve years. This is the first time 


the medal has been given to a musician. 


Hlowarp S. Exuuis, professor of economies, 


California, has been named a 


American Aeademy of Arts and 


University of 
fellow of the 


sc1ences. 


Coming Events 


A NOTICE hi: 


indicating a change in dates for the Con- 


is been sent to SCHOOL AND So- 


CIETY 
ference on Human Development and Edueation 
at the University of Chicago, which was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 20. In- 


stead of meeting from July ot 


to August 7, as 
originally planned, the conference will be held, 
August 10-21. 

annual Summer Institute for Social 
at Wellesley (Mass.), College will be 


in progress for one week only, beginning July 4. 


Tut 


Progress 


THe World Federation of Edueation Asso- 
clations In cooperation with the Ameriean Uni- 
versity will hold an Institute on World Prob- 


(D. C.), July 12-August 
the institute desiring to re- 


lems in Washington 
15. Members of 
ceive university credit for participating in the 
A maximum of 


courses may arrange to do so. 


six credits may be earned. The American Uni- 
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versity has reserved accommodations in its dor- 


mitories for 200 members. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE Joint Committee on Indexing and Ab- 
stracting in the Major Fields of Research, com- 
posed of representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, the American Library 
Association, the American Medieal Association, 
the Association of Research Libraries, the Med- 
ical Library Association, the National Research 
Council, and the Special Libraries Association, 
is formulating a plan for the study and solu- 
tion of the “most pressing problems connected 
with the publication of indexing and abstract- 
ing services covering the literature of scientific, 
humanistic, social-science, learned, professional, 
and business fields.” The committee would like 
to hear from other associations or individuals 
interested in these problems. Address commu- 
nications to the chairman, Mrs. Barbara Cowles, 
University of California Library, Berkeley. 

In order to meet the national emergency and 
to enable graduate students to obtain basie 
training of value to the war effort, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, New York Univer- 
sity, in addition to the usual courses in history 
and English, is offering for the first time in the 
summer session courses in biology, chemistry, 
and physics. The session began June 29 and 
will continue until September 18. 

THE Oregon State Board of Higher Eduea- 
tion at its meeting in May authorized a reorgan- 
ization, beginning with the academic year, 1942- 
43, to enable Oregon State College (Corvallis) 
“to meet more adequately the needs of students 
primarily interested in business as related to the 
industrial courses distinetive of the land-grant 
The reorganization contemplates the 
with the 


colleges.” 
combination of secretarial science 
service departments of economies, sociology, 
and political science, “enriched with a limited 
number of new courses to be developed by the 
college, which will lead to appropriate degrees.” 


Tue American Association of Schools of 
Social Work recently notified Lent D. Upson, 
director, School of Publie Affairs, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit), that the university’s school 
has been given aeccreditment as a two-year 
school for the training of men and women for 


careers in social-service work. 
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Correspondence ... 





“WHEN VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
TESTS DISAGREE”—A REPLY 

In his article, ‘When 

Tests Disagree,” SCHOOL AND Society, May 2, 


Voeational-Guidanee 


Douglas F. Parry makes much of the fact that 
two different vocational-interest tests may not 
correlate substantially with each other and that 
interest tests may not predict scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

The words “may not” belong to the present 
writer. Parry concluded very definitely that 
this was true for the two interest tests which 
he was studying and further generalized that 
“the teacher can not determine the interests nor 
predict the scholastic achievement of an indi- 
vidual from the results of a single voeational- 
interest test, nor possibly from the combined 
results of two or more voeational-interest tests.” 
It is the purpose of the present paper to discuss 
these conclusions from the standpoint of the 
practicing counselor. 

Regarding the first point, that teachers can 
not determine interests from voecational-interest 
tests, Parry lapses into the “jingle” fallacy with 
regard to tests bearing similar names, and in- 
advertently expects two different “interest” tests 
to agree. It is true that the Hepner and the 
Strong interest tests do not correlate highly. 
jerman, Darley and Paterson! pointed out that 
fact almost eight years ago. However, that does 
not justify the conelusion that the results of 
interest inventories will not enable teachers to 
identify interests. In this instance, it really 
means that the Hepner test had previously been 
found to be invalid and there was nothing to be 
gained by comparing it with the Strong blank. 

Berman, Darley and Paterson? found that 17 
different keys selected from Hepner’s three oc- 
cupational levels showed an average intercorre- 
lation of .68, indicating that they all tended to 
measure the same thing. Further, they found 
that the voeational-interest quotients of 12 oceu- 
pational groups on four appropriate keys on 
the Hepner test showed no consistent or sig- 


nificent group differentiation. These and addi- 


1 Tsabel R. Berman, John G. Darley and Donald 
G. Paterson, ‘‘ Vocational Interest Seales.’’ Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, Vol. III, No. 5, 28-32. University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. ; 

2 Tbid., p. 35. 


tional data which these researchers report are 
convineing that 
identify interests validly from the Hepner test. 


evidence teachers could not 
However, this does not justify the conclusion 
that 


identifying 


none of the interest tests are useful in 


voecational-interest patterns in a 
valid manner. In fact, there is a considerable 
body of evidence which indicates that the Strong 
test actually does, to a considerable extent, do 
what to do. That is, it 


differentiate individuals in different occupations 


it was intended does 
from people-in-general on the basis of similar 
interests. Certainly the use of any guidance 
tool should be conditioned by the evidence for 
The lack of 


tween the Hepner and Strong or the Thurstone 


its own validity. agreement be- 
and Strong interest tests does not justify any 
statement regarding the general use of interest 
underlines the impor- 


inventories. It merely 


tanee of knowing what each test purports to 
do and what the evidence is for its validity. 
Parry’s seeond conclusion is that teachers can 
not use the results of interest tests to predict 
scholastic achievement. As a statement of facet, 
this conelusion certainly need not be challenged, 
although it is possible to raise a technical ques 
tion regarding the advisability of using correla- 
tional analysis since the Strong test does not at 
degrees of interest within 


tempt to measure 


each letter grade. However, in the context in 
which this statement appears, since it immedi 
ately precedes a warning regarding the validity 
of tests, it does need clarifieation. 

Few counselors would expect an interest in- 
ventory to predict school grades. As a matter 
of fact, “Manual” 


that it is “not to be expected that interest scores 


Strong? states in his test 
will correlate particularly with school grades.” 
Certainly this is not one of the criteria for the 
validity of an interest inventory. The writer 
feels that Parry errs in assuming that “the final 
criterion for the utilization of tests, of course, 
is their predictive value for educational or voea 
tional suecess.”” Thus he confuses the statistical 
prediction of scholastic status with the problem 
clinical problems 


of identification of other 


which may be equally important to the indi 
3 Edward K. Strong, Jr., ‘‘Manual for Voca- 


tional Interest Blank for Men,’’ Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, p. 4. 
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vidual student concerned. If this were the only 
assumption underlying the counseling use of 
tests, it is true that personality, attitude and 
interest tests might be thrown out the window. 
Probably social, emotional and family problems 
could be neglected since they are not concerned 
with honor-point ratio. Thus questionnaires 
and inventories in these areas could be aban- 
doned unless they demonstrably contributed to 
the prediction of h.p.r. The instances of stu- 
dents who express dissatisfaction with curricula 
in which they are successful would be difficult 
to understand if the basie difficulty were one 
of incongruent interest pattern. The motiva- 
tional problems resulting from conflicts between 
claimed and measured interests which are fa- 
miliar to experienced counselors would stand 


Such statements 


follow that 
There is an obvious need to distinguish 


little chance of identification. 
seem to the assumption Parry 
makes. 
between ability and interest measurement and 
the role of each in the counseling process. 

In his study of interest tests, then, Parry took 
one invalid interest inventory, compared it with 
one for which there is considerable evidence of 
validity and concluded that the teacher ean not 
determine the interests of an individual from 
the results of a single interest test or possibly 
from the combined results of two or more in- 
tests do not 
The 


obvious conelusion should be that two different 


terest tests because these interest 


correlate substantially with each other. 


vocational interest tests may not correlate 
highly, especially if, as the writer has indi- 
cated, one is known to be invalid. The conelu- 
sion under the cireumstaneces of this study can 
state nothing about the use of the tests except 
to caution against the “jingle” or “naming” 
fallaey. 

Parry concludes that the teacher can not pre- 
dict 


from voeational interest test scores. 


scholastie achievement of the individual 
The pres- 
ent writer coneurs but hastens to add that there 
is little in the rationale of interest measurement 
which would make it necessary for interest tests 
to attempt to do so. It should be pointed out 
that the criterion which the author of the study 
sets up regarding the use of tests does not neces- 
sarily hold from the counselor’s viewpoint for 
certain types of measurement devices such as 
personality, attitude and interest inventories. 
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Such devices may be very useful to the coun- 
selor in identifying problems which need not 
always depress scholastic achievement but which 
“make a difference” to the student himself or 
to his associates. 

The writer feels that Mr. Parry’s approach 
and conclusions would have been different if he 
were more familiar with the counseling use of 
the materials which he studied. There is con- 
siderable evidence that interests can be deter- 
mined from the results of a single vocational- 
interest inventory if the accepted standards of 
validity for interest measurement are under- 
stood; teachers and counselors need not neces- 
sarily concern themselves with the prediction of 
academic achievement from interest test data. 


ArtTHurR H. BRAYFIELD 
INSTRUCTOR IN VOCATIONAL 
ORIENTATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE NEW KNOW-NOTHINGISM 

We, who follow with delight the pithy utter- 
ances of Professor Kandel, rarely have cause to 
feel that he has left unsaid what needed saying. 
We have lingered long over the savour of “The 
Teacher’s Right To Be Ignorant” (ScHOoL AND 
Society, Vol. 51: 753) and have quoted it 
frequently with all the shattering effect of a 
demolition bomb. Nevertheless, subsequent re- 
flection has convinced us that it is only a partial 
truth. For, on the oceasion generating that im- 
plicit demand of the teachers that ignorance 
remain inviolate, no individual right or privi- 
lege was jeopardized but rather the higher duty 
to remain, or at least to appear, ignorant. 
Hence the quite understandable apprehension 
that examinations for teachers might reveal 
some who, like Eve, had succumbed to tempta- 
tion and were now no longer innocent of a cer- 
tain measurable amount of knowledge. Even 
the great nod now and then, we are told, and we 
must therefore forgive Professor Kandel his 
oversight or possibly his understatement. 

For it is enjoined upon those who dedicate 
themselves to the new philosophy of education 
that they partake not of the forbidden fruits 
of “subject matter.” In their more exalted mo- 
ments they achieve, and ever strive for, the 
content-less curriculum which is their purposive 


goal. 
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The holy fakir of the East, it is said, might 
spend a life-time in contemplation of the mys- 
teries of the ecirele of his navel. The modern, 
Western educational fakir has moved from the 
circle to the sphere. Who has not heard that 
the aim of edueation is to develop the inte- 
the 
The professional edu- 


crated, the completely adjusted, well- 
rounded personality? 
cator, one sometimes suspects, is like a_ fly 
crawling on the surface of a globe. This pen- 
chant for areas (superficies) has ofttimes moved 
the cruel unbeliever to comment that “progress” 
in edueation consists mainly in the description 
of circles. 

But, if even the passive or reluctant acqui- 
sition of knowledge be suspect, what can be said 
of the base wretch who would commit the un- 
pardonable sin against ignorance by extending 
the boundaries or depths of knowledge and 
thereby multiplying the temptations in the path 
of the righteous? Is it not a source of grati- 
fication, for those whom nature has happily 
deprived of any temptation, to be informed re- 
peatedly that no research worker can be a good 
teacher? What, in the eyes of the up-to-date 
administrator, can damn a person more quickly 
than for it to be whispered that he is a good 
research man? The prime prerequisite for the 
ideal teacher is that he never shall have achieved 
anything in the field wherein he proposes to 
The 


how to 


writer is not qualified to teach 
not 


teach. 
musician must 


And how could 


others write, the 
teach music, nor the artist, art. 
a person of good character aspire to set the 
right example for the young? 

Thus the new dispensation of educational 
Know-Nothingism comes on apace. Every day 
more “subject matter” is ejected from the class- 
room toward the end that pupils and students 
may attain salvation. Perhaps, here and there, 


scraps of this great discard may find refuge 


Bookd... 
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in the bosom of the family, and with the passage 
of the years mellowing and tempering stern 
duty be rehabilitated as extracurricular activity. 
Or, as in the Middle Ages, wayward mortals 
will sell their souls to the devil- 
in greatest secrecy to discover that the moon is 


in privacy and 


not made of green cheese although such “truth” 
had been established in the schoolroom by the 
democracy of the ballot. 

Meanwhile the Progressive edueator draws 
inspiration daily from the ignorance of the 
child. From estate he 
fallen and now little 
child to lead him back to those Elysian pastures 
But what will this 


such an has himself 


has need of a innocent 
where ignorance was bliss. 
“teacher” do if some time the cherubie guide 
comes to a halt and says, “It is your turn now, 
Teacher, to go on ahead’? 
KARL C. Pratr 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 
Mount PLEASANT, MICH. 


A COMMENT ON “A CRITIC’S BACK- 
WARD GLANCE” 


IN reading, “A Critic’s Backward Glance,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 13, one can not help 
but wonder if the writer’s claim that ten years 
ago he was “lost” but that now he is “found” is 
really true. For instance he uses the pronoun 
in the first person sixty-two times in his short 
arcticle. 

This lends a bit of doubt to the claim of an 
“inward calm,” to “seeing life as a whole,” to 
being “disinterested,” or to viewing life as a 
seientifie observer. Some of us who have taught 
quite a bit longer than ten years and who have 
also studied Greek are not so sure that Mr. 
Hanawalt has found “the answer.” 

ALLAN C. LEMON 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 





A SECOND AMERICAN MATHEMATICS 
DICTIONARY 
Mathematics Dictionary. Compiled from the 
literature and edited by GLENN JAMES as- 
sisted by Ropert JAMES. v+282 pp. Van 
Nuys, Calif.: Digest Press, 1942. $3.00. 


In 1855, the first American mathematics dic 
tionary was published by Charles Davies and 
William G. Peck, both of whom were connected 
successively with various educational institu- 
tions ineluding the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. Recently a second such 
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work was published by Glenn James and Robert 
i, James, ot 30th of 


these works are devoted to the more elementary 


southern California. 


facts of mathematies and to obvious applica- 
The need of a more advanced work along 


tions. 
the same general lines has been widely felt for 
a long time, and the Mathematical Association 


of Ameriea had for a number of years a stand- 
failed, 
sufficient 


mittee on such a work, which 


efforts 


Ing com 
however, in its to secure a 
amount of financial support to make it seem 
advisable to start systematically in the prepara- 
tion of the work. 
In the 


authors express the hope of publishing a second 


preface to the present work, the 
volume later in which the more advanced sub- 
jects may receive a more adequate treatment so 
that the present volume may possibly be the 
beginning of the preparation of a more widely 
work. While the general English die- 


lionaries are 


useful 
gradually including a growing 
number of mathematical terms with definitions 
which are usually acceptable to students of 
mathematics, the rapid advances in this subject 
vive rise to the use of many terms which find 
their way into these dictionaries at a slow rate. 
Hence there will probably always be an urgent 
need for special mathematics dictionaries, and 
this need will usually grow with the rapidity of 
mathematical advances. 

In England the publication of mathematical 
dictionaries naturally began much earlier than 
in America. The most noted of these appeared 
in 1795-96 and was edited by Charles Hutton 
in two large volumes. <A revised and somewhat 
enlarged edition was published in 1815, while 
during the preceding year there appeared also 
in England a similar work in one large volume 
edited by Peter Barlow. The editors of these 
English works were connected with the Royal 
Military Academy of Woolwich. 
both in America and in England the first im- 


Consequently, 


portant mathematics dictionaries were edited by 
men who were associated with military schools. 
This illustrates the desirability of a wide ae- 
quaintance with mathematics in times of war 
and is of especial interest in our days. 

Several such works have appeared on the con- 
tinent of Europe somewhat more recently, but 
none of them is sufficiently modern and exten- 
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sive to meet the needs of mathematical investi- 
gators of the present time. To some extent 
this want has been supplied there by the appear- 
ance of large mathematical encyclopedias but 
no such works have as yet appeared in our lan- 
guage. There is a great deal of history con- 
nected with the development of mathematical 
terms, since many of them originated in the 
common languages and only very gradually 
assumed wider and wider meanings, which often 
have little in common with their original mean- 
ings. Among the more modern terms we may 
refer to the words, “function” and “group.” 
The editors of 
confronted with a great variety of 


mathematies dictionaries are 
therefore 
questions which demand a wide acquaintance 
with recent literature. 
the fact that 
thus far been very small in comparison with 
that on many other educational subjects and 


This may aceount for 
the number of such works has 


that more than eighty years elapsed between the 
publication in our country of a first and second 
such volume. At any rate, elementary educa- 
tional works that appear at such long intervals 
are of some interest on that account, especially 
when they relate to subjects in which publica- 
tions along other lines appear frequently. 


G. A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS THE CORE 
OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 
Process. By L. 
D. C. Heath 


Interaction: the Democratic 


THOMAS HopxKIns. 111+ 479 pp. 


id= 


pa.fod. 


and Company, 1941. 
INTERACTION is a word used to describe the 
relationship between a people and the existing 
culture, inherited or in the process of coming 
into existence. It applies to people as a whole, 
to various groups and to individuals. In other 
words, it governs all relations among individ- 
uals, young or old, in their contacts with one 
another (p. 109). 

The process of human relationships is clearly 
defined as the democratic way of life. This 
democratic, cooperative action is concerned with 
determining purposes to be realized, formula- 
ting plans for achieving them, devising methods 
of putting the plans effectively into operation, 
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evaluating the results in improved living and 
selecting new and improved purposes for con- 
tinued planning and action. 

Cooperative democratic action is always quali- 
tative action. The quality of the action is deter- 
mined by the quality of the desirable changes 
in the organism of the learner. These changes 
result from simple beginnings which expand, 
differentiate and integrate. These three proc- 
esses—expansion, differentiation, integration— 
are principles of desirable learning applying 
equally well to all individuals at all age levels. 

Hopkins illustrates his principle of interac- 
tion by explaining what is meant by the various 
tvpes of curriculum, by democratic education, 
by desirable concepts of learning, by educative 
experiences, by units and how they are devel- 
oped. He implements the concept of interac- 
tion further by explaining how habits and skills 


Rebort? . .. 
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are developed, how curricula are designed, and 
how educational outcomes should be measured 
and evaluated. Finally, the author describes 
democratie school administration and what con- 
stitutes adequate preparation for teaching. 

All peoples everywhere struggle to achieve the 
Education is one of the tools by 
How to 


redirect education into a great and purposeful 


good life. 


which we seek to solve this problem. 


force for democratic action is one of the great 
perplexities of modern life for, as Huxley says, 
“The great end of life is not knowledge, but 
action.” This is the challenge facing educators 
to-day—a challenge they will accept and meet 
and, in doing so, will make it possible for the 
schools to extend democratic living and social 
interaction. 
JENNIE MAE Mart 
New York CIty 





A THREE-YEAR PROGRAM OF LI- 
BRARY COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICA 

THe American Library Association through 
its Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America recently terminated an extremely 
active and highly significant three-year pro- 
gram. This intense activity was occasioned by 
a grant of $30,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in 1939, and by supplementary funds 
from this same foundation and other agencies. 
The major grant of $30,000 enabled the com- 
mittee to maintain a special office and an ex- 
of Congress. 


Library 


“ 


ecutive assistant in the 
William C. Haygood, graduate of the Chicago 
University Library School, directed the work 
of this office during the first year, while Rodolfo 
QO. Rivera, granted leave of absence from the 
Duke University Press, continued the work dur- 
ing the remaining period. 

Prior to this three-year period all of the ecom- 
mittee’s work on library cooperation with Latin 
America was on a purely voluntary basis by its 
members. 

Since a number of ageneies, such as the Pan 
American Union, the Library of Congress, the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 


Inter-American and 


Association, were working in the general field 


Bibliographical Library 
of eultural relations with Latin Ameriea, it be- 
came the first duty of the executive assistant 
to survey the programs of these agencies and 
to plan the work of his office in such a way that 
there would be no duplication. 

His second and very essential duty concerned 
the earrying out of the committee’s research 
program as agreed upon in the terms of the 
grant, namely, to study (1) exchange relations 
between important libraries of the United States 
and of Latin America; (2) the distribution of 
scholarly journals of the United States in Latin 
America; (3) 


colleges and universities which offer courses on 


collections available in smaller 
Latin-American subjects; (4) publie interest in 
Latin-American subjects indicated by book col- 
lections in typical small and medium-sized pub 
lie libraries; (5) deseriptions of important col 
lections in the libraries of the United States, 
and (6) possibilities of promoting cultural rela 
tions with Latin America through the exchange 
of publications. 

His third to work 
toward establishing closer relations with indi- 
viduals and with bodies in the Latin-American 
countries promoting libraries and library move- 


duty was assiduously 
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ments, this to be accomplished by assembling 
information about Latin-American libraries, li- 
brarians and library-promoting agencies. 

This sweeping and unprecedented program of 
library relations with the Latin-American coun- 
tries has produced remarkable and, it is felt, 
lasting results. In the research activities al- 
ready published are a “List of Latin American 
” and in press 
Scholarly 


Serials”; a “Survey of Exchanges, 
“Distribution of 
States in Latin Amer- 


release, 
Journals of the United 
ica”; “Books on Latin American 
Study of Collections in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” and “Books of Latin American Interest 
in Public Libraries of the United States.” The 
study of Latin-American collections in libraries 
of the United States was discontinued when it 
was learned that Ronald Hilton was pursuing 


this study under a grant from the Common- 


for early 


History: a 


wealth Fund. 

Other publications issued under the auspices 
of this committee during the same three-year 
period were: “Introdueccién a la Practica Bib- 
liotecaria en los Estados Unidos,” a general 
deseription in Spanish of library practice in 
the United Marian §. Carnovsky; 


“La Biblioteca Publiea en Los Estados Unidos,” 


States, by 


a popularly written pamphlet translated into 
Spanish from the “American Public Library,” 
by Arthur E. 
philosophy and practice of the publie library 
in the United States; “Latin Books 
for North American Readers,” by Betty Adler; 
“Latin America: Books for Young Readers,” by 
Scheduled for publiea- 


Sostwick, explaining the social 


America: 


Jean Gardiner Smith. 
tion is a directory of Latin-American libraries 
(comprising nearly 5,000 libraries) compiled by 
the executive assistant 

The committee has long felt that closer rela- 
tions could be facilitated through the improve- 
ment and enlargement of personnel working 
in the inter-American field. Latin-American li- 
brarians from Colombia, Peru, Brazil, Cuba, 
Argentina and Chile were brought to the United 
States to study formally or to observe American 
library practices. A few North American li- 
brarians during the same period went to Latin 
America. R 

More recently the promotion of the idea of 
improving personnel was looked upon with 
Inter-American 


favor by the Coordinator of 


Affairs. His office appropriated a grant of 
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$10,000 as a fellowship-fund to enable Latin- 
American librarians to come for study to the 
United States. Three individuals at this writ- 
ing are now in this country: Carlos Victor 
Penna, from the Library of the Ministry of 
the Marine in Buenos Aires; Carmen 
Andraea, of the library of the National Engi- 
neering School in Lima (Peru), and Lydia de 
Queiroz Sambaquy, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
On the other hand, two American librarians 
have gone to Latin America: Ione Kidder, to 
the National Library in Caracas, and Elinor 
Mitchell, to the State Library of Jalisco in 
Guadelajara, Mexico. 

The ALA, as a further step toward cementing 
the bonds of strong friendly relations among 
the librarians of the Western hemisphere, has 
appointed nine corresponding members of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with Latin 
countries. 


Rosa 


America in eight Latin American 
All of them have been in the United States and 
have a personal understanding of American li- 
brary practices. These corresponding members 
of Latin America and all other librarians from 
the Latin Americas who have studied in the 
United States form key links in establishing 
closer inter-American library relations. 

Besides the major grant of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and that of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the ALA is handling, 
directly and indirectly, additional sums amount- 
ing to over $100,000. Activities carried on 
through the use of these funds includes the pro- 
viding of library books and periodicals, supplies 
and equipment to Latin-American libraries; the 
establishment of the Benjamin Franklin Li- 
brary in Mexico City; the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to the State Library of Jalisco, 
and the sending of five traveling exhibits made 
up of Latin-American books for exhibition in 
colleges and universities in this country. 

The activities of the three years just ended 
have clearly demonstrated that inter-American 
library relations on the whole are still in an 
early and exploratory stage. More research is 
needed to provide the specialists in this field 
with basic working materials. More personal 
contacts should be made in order to achieve a 
first-hand understanding that ean not be secured 
in any other way. More media need to be es- 
tablished for the promotion of knowledge about 
the Latin-American countries in the United 
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States and about the United States in the Latin- 
American countries. Pursuant to its ambition 
to attain that Utopia of understanding, the com- 
mittee is recommending that fellowships for li- 
brarians of the Latin-American countries and 
of the United States be continued; that aid be 
viven to library training programs in Latin 
America; that the translation into Spanish and 
publication of useful library tools be fostered ; 
that the interchange of books and periodicals 
be facilitated; that an inter-American library 
conference be held, and that the stimulation of 
interest in Latin America be continued in the 
United States. 
ArTHUR E. Gropp 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICA 


TELEVISION COMES OF AGE IN 
AMERICA 

TELEVISION, the art of “seeing afar,” has 
erown up and the Yale University Press re- 
cently has played an interesting part in its 
application to contemporary needs. Television 
is essentially the “immediate” transmission and 
reception of video and audio impulses largely 
through electronic media. The art, comprising 
much of the stage, sereen, radio and realia, 
might be traced back to the 
“seers” of old to glimpse beyond the horizon, 


dreams of the 


or to see more fully and realistically these things 
which are near and often commonplace. 
Television has a longer history than is usually 
imagined, actually dating back to the discovery 
of selenium, and the subsequent development of 
the photoelectric cell. Television advanced 
through many experimental stages in the 1920's. 
It was during this period that we witnessed suc- 
cessful transmissions and receptions, including 
large-screen pictures, color and two-way televi- 
sion by means of telephonic communications. 
Electronic communication replaced the partially 
mechanical processes in the early 1930’s, and 
television has now advanced to a position of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission for commercial licenses. In addi- 
tion to television becoming of age in America 
as of July 1, 1941, the electronic microscope 
is evidence of some of the related fields of 
advance which we may expect through televi- 


aceeptance by 


sion. 
While Europe witnessed greater immediate 
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advance of television through government con- 
trol, the present great lack there of trained per- 
sonnel in radio and the eiectronie processes 
seems to indicate that our system of free enter- 
prise develops more people, more fully in this 
as well as in other enterprises. 

With television going commercial on July Ist, 
1941, all stations were confronted automatically 
with the challenge to prove the merit of the 
medium even more than during the experimental 
stage, for now the public expected bigger and 
greater things from television. Station WNBT, 
the television NBC in New York 
City, had established an enviable record of 
achievement as Station W2X BT, and now it was 
In fact, with 


station of 


challenged to better that record. 
competition for public confidence in, and sup 
port of, the art, the problem of programming 
to all 


Probably no station has excelled in 


was one which was common interested 
parties. 
building and guarding “institutional standing” 
more fully than the one which has become Sta- 
tion WNBT. More than $10,000,000 was used 
to develop the television art by NBC, 


America owes much to the personnel responsible 


and 


for this. 

In meeting the problem of programming for 
television, it is significant that NBC announced 
on July 7th, 1941: “The first demonstration of 
the great potential value of television as a 
medium for combined entertainment and educa 
tion will be presented to the NBC television 
audience over WNBT during the next few weeks 
This 


series was the famous Yale Film Series, “The 


in a series of historical motion pictures.” 
Chronicles of America Photaplays,”’ produced 
by the Yale University Press Film Service, 
which portray so faithfully the fascinating 
drama of America from “Columbus” to “Dixie,” 
and deal so forcefully with the fundamental 
Alfred H. 
Morton, vice-president in charge of television 
for NBC, stated: 

Television undoubtedly will be a new and power 
Through films and ‘‘live’’ 


forees which made America great. 


ful factor in Edueation. 
telecasts, both in the studios and at places of his 
torie and economie interest, as well as by addresses 
by noted figures of the time and demonstrations of 
the arts and sciences by famous savants, this new 
medium will bring knowledge to the home and class- 
room in a way that will be entertaining, interesting 
and easily assilimated by children and adults alike. 
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The televising of The Chronicles of America Photo- 


plays will be a demonstration of how a knowledge 
and appreciation of our country’s early history can 
be attained pleasantly and in a way which will cause 


the facts to be retained indelibly on the minds of 


those who see the teleeast. 


Being in accord with the aims and objectives 


of NBC and the Yale University Press in pre- 
the committee on television, 
NEA, of 
which the writer is chairman, was pleased to 
these In addition to 


assisting in presenting fundamental American 


senting this series, 


Departs ent of Secondary Teachers, 


cooperate in programs. 
principles, the committee had the desire to find 
a possible “pattern” for presenting educational 
or informative materials through the medium of 
television in America. 

The keynote of each presentation was a basie 
theme for each film, with the introductory talk 
illustrated by pictures of unusual interest from 
the thousands to be found in The Pageant of 
America volumes, published by the Yale Uni- 
Press. “set 


versity This procedure served to 


the stage” for the film. 

These ideas proved so meritorious that out- 
standing national men and women readily con- 
sented to appear, without compensation, on the 
programs. The basie themes of the programs 


National 
Democracy, Language, War, Liberty, Our Flag, 


were: Defense, Religion, Tolerance, 
Victory, Frontiers, Nature, Courage, Integrity 
and Unity. The introductory talks by the writer 
began with the Chronicles film entitled “James- 
town” and were continued throughout the series. 

Starting with the film, “The Gateway to the 
West,” 


audience. 


guests were introduced to the television 
The first 


and his family, who appeared in a discussion 


was Chief Big Mountain 


of language. Incidentally, Comanche talk was 
the only code unsolved during World War I. 
Language had been selected for the theme since 
the film portrayed some of the reasons why mil- 
lions of present-day Americans speak English 
instead of French. 

Other guests, selected because of their interest 
in the theme presented, included: Colonel Rob- 
bert R. Morris, originator of the Selective Ser- 
vice draft plan; Sterling P. Henry, a collateral 
descendant of Patrick Henry; a typical girl 
and boy seout of the Lafayette Junior 
School, Elizabeth, N. 


seout 


High 


J.; Major George 
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Fielding Eliot, the well-known columnist and 
radio commentator; Robert Aitken, noted seulp- 
tor; Roy Chapman Andrews, famous explorer 
and director of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, national 
director of the Girl Scouts; H. Maxson Hollo- 
way, Museum Curator of the New York Histori 
cal Society; and Mrs. Livingston Rowe Schuyler, 
past-president general of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. Each 
viewed or assisted in demonstrating the basie 


guest was inter- 
theme of the current program. 

Realism was added in connection with the pre- 
sentation of the film, “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” through the showing of the various 
flags which preceded our present Stars and 
Similarly, with the presentation of the 
film, “Alexander Hamilton,” the television audi- 
ence saw the actual chair used by President 
Washington at his first 
This same chair was later used at the inaugura- 


Stripes. 


inaugural ceremony. 
tions of Grant, Harrison and Garfield. 

The setting for each presentation was a study 
or library, with the writer at his desk and with 
the guest comfortably seated at his side. After 
a brief conversational chat establishing the 
motivation for the film, the guest was inter- 
viewed on the central theme. His various points 
were illustrated by contemporary slides relating 
to his remarks. The scene then returned to the 
setting of the study for the summation of the 
discussion, following which the film was pro- 
jected. 

In considering the value of these presenta- 
tions, it must be kept in mind that one of the 
problems was the establishment of a 
bars, 


main 
“place” for educational telecasts when 
cafes, restaurants and other centers of entertain- 
ment or amusement were urging their claims for 
television programs. In fact it was the desire 
of the writer to be so prepared, through the 
actual experience of presenting programs, pos- 
sibly to assist educators in America to utilize 
the medium of television intelligently. It 
seemed wise that this work should be done while 
the industry was growing rather than to wait 
until all other interests had pressed and estab- 
lished their claims, as educators had done in the 
early days of motion pictures and radio. 

The present television audience, though cer- 
tainly not an educational group, received the 
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programs very well indeed, rating them good in 
a choice of excellent, good, fair or poor. 

The pattern selected and developed proved of 
merit, the mechanical processes of camera 
angles, superimposition of images, application 
of musical seoring and selection and general 
production all contributed to the new art. The 
silent titles containing many transition sequences 
received the favorabie comment of many ex- 
professional 

The audi- 
ence showed an increasing desire to follow the 
Many of those with whom the writer 


perts, including a prominent 


cameraman formerly of Hollywood. 


series. 
talked, expressed a desire to have more of this 
type of material, while others believed that this 
material was very timely and much needed. 

k. A. Hungerford, Jr., business manager, 
Television Department of Station 
WNBT, who deserves much credit for the excel 


Program 


lent musical scoring, said: 


Now that we have finished televising ‘‘ The Chron- 
we want you [ Yale 


icles of America Photoplays,’’ 


University Press] to know how grateful we all are 


Research... 
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for your splendid cooperation in making this pos- 
sible . in the case of these fine films, we were 
quite satisfied with the audience reaction. I am 
further certain that the audience did learn a lot of 
very good American history while watching this 
series, and in these times that serves our country 


very well. ... 

I am very grateful that our committee of the 
NEA Department of Secondary Teachers has 
had the opportunity to assist in this enterprise 
It is fortunate had 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays which 


indeed that we available 


are so basic, fundamental and inherently valu- 


able as authentic American film doeuments. 


Our experience prompts the conviction that this 
country will continue to be the product of con 
structive thinking, for, to repeat a statement 
made at the conclusion of the film “Jamestown” 
on the theme of National Defense, ‘What each 
of us thinks is what America really is!” 

J. RAYMOND HuTCHINSON 
DIRECTOR OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 


ELIZABETH (N. J.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





CHANGE OF ATTITUDE WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO BIRTH CONTROL 

THE present study extends knowledge on atti- 
tude change during the elementary sociology 
course. It also sheds further light on changes 
not deliberately induced, but related to limited 
comments made by the instruetor during the 
course of study. This report is therefore more 
comparable to an earlier one on changes in war 
attitudes,! in which case the instructor made a 
sociological analysis of war, and readings as- 
signed on the topic, than it is to reports on capi- 
tal punishment? and communism? attitudes. 

The subjects participating in the experiment 
were 201 students enrolled in elementary sociol- 
The 
classes were held in consecutive semesters from 
the spring semester of 1938 to the spring semes- 
ter of 1941 inclusive, a total of seven classes. 

1 Mapheus Smith, SCHOOL AND Society, 44: 1175, 
30-32. 

2 Mapheus Smith, ScHOOL AND Society, 47: 
318-320. 

3 Mapheus Smith, ScHOoL AND Society, 51: 1326, 
684-688, 


ogy courses at the University of Kansas. 


1210, 


The same instructor taught all of the classes. 
The only mention made of the subject of birth 
control was to the effect that a major reason 
for the decline in the rate of population growth 
was thought to be the practice of birth control. 
The Attitude toward Birth Control Seale, edited 
by Thurstone, was employed in the study, and 
the procedure paralleled the other experiments 
mentioned, except for the differences indicated. 
Form A of the seale was given within the first 
two weeks of the beginning of the course, Form 


3} within two weeks of its end. 
RESULTS 


(1) For the 201 subjects considered together 
the average seale values changed from 7.0 to 7.8 
(Table I). 


tagonism toward birth control from a position 


This represents an increase in pro- 


at the mid-point of the range of the seale trans- 
lated as “in favor of birth control” to that part 
of the same range nearest the characterization 
“strongly in favor of birth control.” This is 
the largest change discovered in the four studies, 








96 


the other three being .6 for war, .1 for capital 
punishment and .3 for communism. 

The change had a high degree of statistical 
reliability, as evidenced by a critical ratio of 
9.20. This is one third larger than the critical 
ratio for war attitude change, and three times 
as large as the critical ratio for change in atti- 
The fact that attitude 
toward birth control showed a greater and more 


tude toward communism. 


reliable change than war attitude suggests that 
the sociology course was not responsible for a 
very large part of the latter change, but that 
other factors, such as other university courses, 
extracurricular discussions, and various extra- 
effect. 
us to 


university influences have considerable 


Available 
certify the factors in the change more precisely. 


information does not enable 


(2) There was a slight sex difference in the 
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(4) Junior-senior men changed more than any 
other sex-class group, followed, in order, by 
sophomore 


men, and 


The amounts of change, in 


junior-senior women 
sophomore women. 
the same order, were .9, .8, .7 and .5 scale point. 
All of the groups began and ended the experi 
ment within the range of scores characterized 
favor of birth control.” The largest 
three changes were statistically reliable (critical 
ratios, in order, 8.26, 3.00 and 3.54), but the 
fourth was not quite up to the acceptable stand- 
ard (critical ratio of 2.58, equivalent to 995 
The 
sex-class category changes in birth control at- 


as “ain 


chances in 1,000 of a true difference). 


titudes corresponded with those for capital 
punishment, in this respect following the class 
changes, and were entirely different from the 
for war and eommunism, 


sex-class changes 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY 


Both sexes 


SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH CONTROL 








Women 








ee Average Average Average 
college work No. of eure Average No. of Score Average No. of Score Average 
subjects pirst Second change subjects Wirat Second change = subjects Wirst Second change 
test test test test test test 
Junior-Senior 146 7.0 7.8 8 97 7.0 7.9 9 49 7.0 fej | 
Sophomore .... 55 (f. rhe 6 22 6.8 7.6 8 33 7.3 7.8 5 
Total ca: See 7.0 7.8 8 119 7.0 7.8 8 82 ff y hy § 6 


change, .8 for 
119 men, .6 for 82 women (Table I), both in a 


amount of birth eontrol attitude 


direction of greater protagonism toward birth 
control. Both ehanges were statistically re- 
liable, the eritieal ratio for men being 7.55, that 
for women being 4.28. But there was no more 
than .1 seale point difference between the atti- 
tudes of men and women at the beginning and 
end of the experiment. Differences of this size 
are clearly unreliable. 

(3) The attitudes of both the junior-senior 
and sophomore subjects underwent extensive 
changes, .8 scale point for the former, .6 for 
the latter, both in the direction of greater pro- 
tagonism. Both groups were “in favor of birth 
control” at the beginning and end of the experi- 
ment. The changes were statistically reliable, 
the respective critical ratios being 7.77 and 3.70. 
The greater amount of change for more ad- 
vanced students agrees with what was discov- 
ered for capital punishment, but in the case of 
war communism the 


and younger students 


changed most. 


where the greatest changes were for sophomore 
women. 

(5) There was no significant trend in the 
first or second scores or in the amount of change 
during the period of seven semesters covered 
by this study (Tables II and III). On the con- 
trary, great variations followed closely on each 
other. The lowest first test score was made by 
the Fall 1939 class, which also had as low a 
retest score as any class, and the greatest 
The highest first test and 
retest scores were made by the Fall 1938 class. 
The amount of change declined from .8 in the 
Fall 1938 to .5 in the Spring 1939 class, rose 
to 1.0 in the fall of 1939, fell to .4 in the spring 
of 1940 and rose to .8 in the fall of the same 
There was a similar lack of consistency 
for each sex and for sophomore and junior- 
senior classes. 

A considerable number of the classes par- 
ticipating in this experiment exhibited statis- 
tically reliable changes, in spite of the small 
number of eases. Particularly impressive were 


amount of change. 


year. 





1942 


y 4, 


TABLE 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


TOWARD BIRT! 











Both sexes 


Average 








Period of 


college work No. of SCOre Average No. of 
subjects First Second change’ subjects 
test test 

Spring, 1938 40 6.£ Tt 8 28 
Balt FOGG o.<s.« 33 7.3 8.1 8 21 
Fall, 19389 ..... 24 6.6 7.6 1.0 15 
Spring, 1940 14 12 7.6 4 Y 
Fall, 3940 we 35 71 7.9 8 26 
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II 


STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE 


i CONTROL 
Men Women 


Average 
score 


Average 


score No. of 


Average 
change 


Average 


First Second ‘ hange subjects First Second 

test test test test 

6.8 me 12 7.3 7.7 A 
7.2 1.0 12 7.4 8.0 6 
6.7 1.0 9 G4 7.4 1.0 
7.6 6 fi 6.7 7.0 3 
7.2 6 9 7.0 8.1 1.1 








those of Spring 1938, Fall 1938, Fall 1939 and 
Fall 1940, all with critical ratios of above 4.00. 
Kven some parts of classes revealed reliable 
For example, men of the Spring 1938 


changes. 
class revealed a critical ratio of 3.81 and for 
women of Fall 1940 the figure was 4.00. These 
represent exceptional reliabilities for data on 
attitude change. 

If the changes disclosed by this study were 
interpreted without regard to other data of the 
ie sort, it might be coneluded that the lim- 
ited discussion of various topies in sociology 


courses had a profound effeet on social atti- 
tu Without discounting the effect of intro- 
ductory sociology unduly, however, it is obvious, 
in the light of the other papers on attitudes, 


] 
aes. 


lege courses. An example is communism, which 
may be indirectly attacked in some economies 
or business courses, and even in some biology or 
But it is also likely that 
communism attitudes are also affected by extra- 
This 


argument is particularly applicable to birth- 


psychology courses. 


curricular and extra-university influences. 


control 
control 


attitudes, since the implications of birth 
are almost entirely ignored in the uni 


that only 
certainly 
War was 


sociology 


a minor part of the change can be 
attributed to the sociology course. 
discussed to a greater extent during 
classes but resulted in a smaller and 


somewhat less certain change than was true of 
birth control. The question of communism was 
not given any review in the courses, but atti- 
tudes with reference to it changed reliably in 
spite of that fact. 
ingly clear that factors to some extent separate 


Consequently, it is increas- 


from the introductory sociology experience are 
to be reckoned with. For some attitudes some 


ot these factors may be discovered in other col- 


TABLE 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS 


TOWARD Birt! 








versity curriculum, at the same time that exten 
sive changes occur in student attitudes toward 
the practice. Extracurricular factors are no 
doubt of some significance in the changes, but 
when we attempt an allocation of the factors 
in the change among curricular, extracurricular 
and extra-university influences, the extra-uni 
versity influences appear to be of as much im 
portance as the extracurricular ones and ot 
more importance than those of the classroom. 
The idea of the small family has become widely 
accepted in America. Various forms of sugges 
tion in motion pictures and the periodical lit- 
erature and an extensive literature of printed 
books adds to the influences. Even the radio 
program is not without some importance, since 
the small-family idea is implied in several radio 
“family and marriage” broadeasts. College stu 
dents are of an age when interest in such ques- 
tions is at a maximum, or approaching its peak, 


III 
IN ATTITUDE 
{ CONTROL 


Men 








Both sexes Women 
Period of Average Average Average 
college work No. of a Average No. of oo Average No.of ee Average 
subjects First Second change subjects Kirst Second change = subjects Wied. Guan change 
test test test test test test 
Spring, 1939 .. 32 1.2 yey 4 5 11 7.0 qt oe 2 7.3 7.8 5 
Spring, 1941 23 7.0 7.6 6 11 6.6 7.4 8 12 1.3 7.8 5 
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and they are provided with unparalleled oppor- 


tunities for informal and unsupervised diseus- 
sions of all kinds of subjects. When we are 
able to certify the precise pattern of causation 

changes of the order disclosed in 
this study we may expect that the interaction of 
interest, opportunity for free discussion and a 
veneral trend of the whole society toward birth 
limitation will be given a prominent, perhaps a 
dominant place. 


MAPHEUS SMITH 


RECENT 





e 
Bossina, NEtLson L. Methods of 


Teaching in Secondary Schools (Riverside Text- 
Revised. Pp, xvili+ 779. 

Houghton Mifflin. 1942, 
book aims to give to prospective secondary- 
ol teachers and teachers in service some knowl- 
edge of, and experience in the use of, newer tools in 
the technique of teaching Unit headings include 
“Basie Considerations for Secondary-School Method,” 
“\Nanagement Technique — of the Class Period,” 
“Teaching Technique of the Class_ Period,” “The 
Problem of Method in Teaching,” “The Problem of 

Evaluating Teaching 


Progressive 


books in Edueation) 


(editor). Who’s Who in Ameri- 
An Illustrated Biographical Die 
tionary of Eminent Living Educators in the 
United States (Vol. X). Pp. i 250. [llustrated. 
Published by Who’s Who in American Eduea- 
tion, Ine., Box 150, 110 Seventh Ave., North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1942. $10.00; 10 per cent 
discount to libraries. 

The first edition, published in 1928, 
pages and 1,400 biographical sketches 
volume includes 6,750 names 


Cook, RoBerT C. 


can Education 


contained 368 
The present 


GREEN, PHILIP LEONARD. Pan American Progress. 
x+214. Hastings House, 67 West 44th St., 
York. 1942, = $2.00. 

\ frank, objective discussion of the forces that have 

militated for and against inter-American friendship, 

tracing the slow development of inter-American re 

lations from the times before Bolivar to the present. 


HAINES, HELEN E. What’s in a Novel (Columbia 
Studies in Library Service, No. 6). 


University Press. 


University 
Pp. + Columbia 
1942 

An objective consideration of the novel in its most 
significant manifestations The purpose is to 
strengthen confidence in the potentialities of the 
novel and to bring them to wider effectiveness. 


> 


HOLLAND, KENNETH, and FRANK ERNEST HILL. 
Youth in the CCC. Pp. xv +263. Illustrated. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission; 
published by ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 


ton, 1942. $2.25. 
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Since 1953, two and one half million American youth 
have been enrolled in the CCC, first of the federally 
supported youth-work programs. What kind of boys 
were these enrollees? Why did they enroll? What 
did they learn? What work did they do? What 
education and training did they receive in camp? 
What effect did the CCC experience have upon their 
later life? This book purports to answer these 
questions, and in answering them pictures’ the 
growth of the work-camp principle, the economic 
and social necessities which brought about estab 
lishment of American work camps, the history of 
the corps itself, and the patterns of authority that 
evolved. 
e 

Humpsy, S. R., and E. J. F. JAMES. Science and 
Education (Current Problems Series) Pp. viii + 
145. Cambridge: University Press, Macmillan, 
New York. 1942. $1.25. 
Emphasizes two points as of fundamental impor- 
tance: one, the necessity for a fuller and wiser ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge and of the scientific 
attitude to social questions ; the other, the need for 
a reorganization and reorientation of our education. 

2 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools (1940-41 Ne Pp. 590. 
Illustrated. Board of Education, Chicago, 1942, 


McConNELL, T. R., DouGuas E. ScaTeEs, and FRANK 
N. FREEMAN. ‘‘The Conceptual Structure of 
Edueational Research.’’? Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 55. Fp. vii+47. The 
University of Chicago. May, 1942. 90¢. 
Report of a symposium held in connection with the 
fiftieth-anniversary celebration of the University of 
Chicago. 
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RosBerts, ALARIC J. New Trade Winds for the 
Seven Seas. Pp. ix+41l. J. F. Rowny Press, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 1942, $2.75. 

Portrays a plan for stabilizing the world’s economic 
structure. Narrative style. 
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Theaters of War—Australia and New Zealand. 
Pp. 16. Published for the Institute of Adult 
Education by the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1942. 15¢. 
Number II of a series of booklets issued experi- 
mentally. An attempt to present in simple form 
factual material, useful to the average American, 
relating to the battle areas of the present world 
conflict Number I was listed in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, June 6. 

e 

War Service Opportunities for College and Uni- 
versity Students—Table I—The Armed Forces. 
ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. June 20, 
1942, 

This table, 34” x 22”, is a part of the bulletin by 
the same title listed in SCHOOL AND Society, June 
13. Three free copies of the cumulative loose-leaf 
bulletin go to each institutional member of the ACE, 
and one free copy to the head of every other uni 
versity, college, and junior college in the United 
States. Institutions and individuals desiring addi 
tional copies may subscribe for them at rates avail- 
able on inquiry to the ACE. 
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WATKINS, JOHN GooprRIcH. Objective Measure- 

ment of Instrumental Performance. Pp. x +88. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1942. $1.60. 
This project presents an objective standardized 
test of cornet performance—a test of instrumental 
achievement constructed and validated by modern 
psychometric methods. A Ph.D. dissertation. 





